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FOREWORD 

Through the years, the classroom teacher has been regarded as 
the primary and central element in the teaching-learning situation. 
Today, however, an ever-increasing prominence, as a second significant 
factor, is assigned the materials center or curriculum laboratory. 

This escalating visibility for the curriculum laboratory is in 
recognition of the rapidly increasing supply of teacher aids of all 
kinds. These include many machines, devices* programmed learning 
materials, self-instruction units, state adopted textbooks, manuals 
for teachers— all designed to facilitate the teaching- learning process. 

Even though there is an increasing importance of the curriculum 
laboratory, there is a paucity of objective information assembled on 
the organization, function, and content of these instructional centers. 
The investigation which is reported in this study represents a serious 
effort of one professional worker to remedy this situation. She has 
succeeded admirably in her purpose and, in addition, has enhanced 
greatly the document by including a manual designed to assist the pro- 
fessional worker in the preparation of book and non-book materials for 
use in such centers. 



Melvin 0. Alston 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 

P urpose , The purpose of this study is to survey curricu- 
lum laboratories in teacher education institutions listed in 
NCATE's report (1965-66), to ascertain information that will have 
direct bearing on the preparation of teachers. 

THE PROBLEM 

Statement of the problem . Demands for current information 
concerning the operation and administration of the curriculum 
laboratory as it functions in the preparation of teachers have 
prompted interest in this study. The sample for this study is 
limited to the 443 institutions that were listed in the 1965-66 
Annual NCATE Report. Utilizing these institutions, the author of 
this survey will attempt to identify organizational and adminis- 
trative patterns in responding curriculum laboratories; identify 
the influences that innovations in teacher education have on the 
curriculum laboratory; and present a manual for the preparation 
of book and non-book materials for use in curriculum centers. 

More importantly, this study will attempt to establish, on 
the basis of services rendered by the curriculum laboratory to 
teacher education programs, a firmer justification for the facility 
and all of the correlative functions it performs. 
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The following questions seem to be fundamental and primary: 

1. Does each institution on the NCATE list have a curricu- 
lum laboratory? If not, through what agencies does the 
institution provide instructional materials to in-service 
and pre-service teachers? 

2. Does the curriculum laboratory function as an integral 
part of the teacher education program, or as an appendage 

to it? 

3. What is the academic status of the personnel associated 
with operation and service of the curriculum laboratory? 

4. Does the curriculum laboratory have a director, a super- 
visor, a coordinator, or is it operated by the staff in 
charge of curriculum development and methods courses? 

5. What do the holdings of a curriculum laboratory include, 
and how are choices determined? 

6. Does the curriculum laboratory function as a branch 
library? 

7. What system of classification is used for the textbooks? 

8. Is the cataloging of curriculum mate*dals done in the 
curriculum laboratory? 

9. What are the service hours for the curriculum laboratory? 

10. In what ways will social change and innovations in 
teacher education programs affect the holdings, 
personnel, and services of the curriculum laboratory? 



PROCEDURES 



A questionnaire was designed and submitted to curriculum labora- 
tory personnel of institutions listed in the sample. Data collected 
from the returned questionnaires were analysed and interpreted. Tables 
were constructed to represent pertinent data. Information collected 
other than from the questionnaire came from letters, remarks by 
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curriculum personnel , brochures , handbooks , and manuals • In addition 
to this literat ur e was surveyed to ascertain information pertinent 
to this study. Included in the appendices is a manual of procedures 
for the preparation of book and non— book materials • 

SIGNIFICANCE OF THE STUDY 

The significance of this study is found in the timeliness of 
it This study could be helpful during this period of revolution in 
education 9 when teacher education institutions are faced with the 
task of (1) up-dating their curricula, (2) providing better teaching 
methods, (3) providing better teaching practices, and (4) providing 
for up-to-date innovated professional experiences for student teachers. 

The curriculum laboratory plays a major role in (1) develop- 
ing curricula, (2) providing experimentation and research for 
setting up teaching methods and practices, and (3) providing video 

and micro-teaching materials for student teachers so that they can 
improve their teaching skills. 

This study is significant in that it brings together a number 
of administrative and organizational patterns that were found in the 
curriculum laboratories from which data were obtained. These 
psttsrns can be used for the justification of (l) rank and status 
of staff and personnel, (2) service hour arrangement in this kind 
of facility, (3) administrative control, and (4) the selection of 
materials, holdings for such a center. 
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The manual which is also a part of this study is important 
in that it provides a selection of methods for the processing of 
book and non-book materials. It will be helpful to those personnel 
who wish to write , revise or up-date their own manual. The manual 
also provides (1) a list of sources for free and inexpensive 
materials , (2) a list of cataloging and processing tools, (3) a list 
of companies and addresses for selection and purchase of teaching 
aids and other educational materials, and (4) a bibliography of useful 

reading sources for curriculum personnel. 

Finally this study points to the need for curriculum super- 
visors and directors to take a critical look at their present aims 
and objectives, as they seek to keep pace with those social and edu- 
cational goals which blend with advances in teacher education programs. 
Curriculum supervisors will find this study valuable as they explore 
ideas for expanding the services, upgrading the staff, and increasing 

the holdings of such a center. 

DEFINITIONS OF TERMS 

In order for this research to be clearly understood in the 
light in which it was intended, it is important that certain terms 

be defined. 

t 

Curriculum laboratory . A center or place where pre-service 
and in-service teachers are exposed to multi-assortments of in- 
structional or educational materials for experimentation, evaluation, 

and for the enrichment of teaching and learning. 

i 

| 
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Educators seem to be developing a remarkable tendency to 
find new labels for the curriculum laboratory. This was shown by 
responding personnel in this study. The following names were 
accepted in this study as having the same meaning as the curriculum 
laboratory: (1) Area Curriculum Center, (2) Curriculum Library, 

(3) Curriculum Center, (4) Curriculum Materials Center, (5) Curriculum 
Materials Area, (6) Educational Materials Center, (7) Education 
Library, (8) Instructional Aid Center, (9) Instructional Materials 
Center, (10) Instructional Resource Center, (11) Instructional 
Materials Laboratory, (12) Learning Resource Center, and (13) Materials 
Center . 



The preparation of quality teachers . The use of the term 
"preparation” in this study carries the idea of an action or process 
of making pre-service and in-service teachers ready to perform the 
service of teaching in a professional way. "Quality teacher" was 
used to designate the idea that the quality of teacher produced is 
determined by the kind of preparation received by the person in 
training. Therefore, this phrase was coined to bring emphasis to 
the kind of preparation that is necessary for in-service and pre- 



service teachers. 
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Pre-service education . The academic and professional experi- 
ences in high school, normal, college, teachers college, or university 
that a person had before his employment as a teacher.^" 

In -service education . Activities on the part of employed 
teachers that contribute to their professional growth and qualifi- 
cations, for example, travel, professional reading, participation in 

supervisory and curriculum development programs, attendance at summer - 

2 

sessions courses, etc. 



^Carter V. Goode, Dictionary of Education (second edition; 
New York: McGraw-Hill Bock Company, Inc., 1959), p. 550. 



2 Ibid 
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CHAPTER II 



A REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 

In order to establish certain facts concerning specific 
aspects of a curriculum laboratory, it is important to research and 
relate the literature that has direct bearing on the problem of this 
study. The following aspects of the curriculum laboratory were 
deemed significant to this study: (1) history of the curriculum 

laboratory , (2) purpose, (3) services, (4) staff and personnel, 

(5) holdings, and (6) innovations in teacher education, and their 
implications for the future of the curriculum laboratory. 

A BRIEF HISTORY OF CURRICULUM LABORATORIES 
IN THE UNITED STATES 

The idea of a curriculum laboratory emerged in the early 
1920's. This idea came into being as the improvement of the curricu- 
lum became more and more necessary to meet the many changing social 
and educational demands of both teachers and students • According 
to James' study, the need or demand for materials to be produced and 
used in connection with curriculum development was a dynamic force 
in the historical development of the curriculum laboratory. Those 
concerned with developmental steps in curriculum preparation focused 
attention on this facility. Workshops were held for persons 
interested in curriculum programs, in order that they could receive 
information and experience in construction of new and better cur- 



riculum programs. 
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James' study listed the following dates: 

1922 — The Textbook and Curriculum Service Library was 
organized in Western Michigan State College in 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

1928 — Teachers College at Columbia University estab- 

lished a Bureau of Elementary Curriculum Research 
to facilitate dissemination of information about 
elementary school curriculums* This facility 
was known as the Curriculum Construction Laboratory. 

1929 — A Curriculum Laboratory was organized at Western 

Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 

1932 — The Laboratory of Education was established at 
the George Peabody College. This facility was 
organized to meet the needs of two state groups, 
Florida and Virginia. 3 

Forty-three curriculum laboratories were organized between 
1939-45, and one hundred and two between 1945 and 1958. James' study 
was completed in 1963; at the time many facilities were being 
organized. 



PURPOSE OF THE CURRICULUM LABORATORY 



The National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education 
explains the purpose of the curriculum laboratory in Standard VI, 
Standards and Evaluation Criteria for Accreditation of Teacher 



O 

Marian L. James, "The Curriculum Laboratory in Teacher 
Education Institutions: Its Essential Characteristics" (a published 

Dissertation for the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy, The University 
of Connecticut, Storrs, Connecticut, 1963), pp. 30-31. 
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Education. Standard VII also substantiates the purpose for such a 
facility. Standard VI states the following: 

The strength of a teacher education program is 
determined in part by its supporting facilities, 
equipment, and materials of instruction. Some of 
these facilities are necessary to provide any 
effective program in higher education; others are 
required only when teacher education programs are 
offered. 1 * 

Standard VII: 

Office space, attractive in nature and ample in 
amount, should be provided to serve the needs of the 
professional education faculty in planning the pro- 
fessional educational program, in counseling the 
students and in working effectively with schools and 
other agencies outside the institution. Classroom 
space equipped for teaching professional education 
should be provided within a reasonably concentrated 
area to meet the needs of the program offered. Ade- 
quate facilities for producing and duplicating 
written materials should be available, and modern 
audio-visual equipment should be readily accessible. & 

Standard VI: 

A materials laboratory or center should be 
maintained either as a part of the library or as a 
separate unit. In any case, it should be opened to 
students as a laboratory of materials of instruction 
and should be directed by a faculty member well 
informed in the various instructional media and 
materials at different grade levels. This laboratory 



^Standards and Evaluation Criteria for the Accreditation of 
Teacher Education. A Draft of the Proposed New Standards, with 
Study Guides, Standard VII (Washington, D. C.: The American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, December, 1967), p. 39. 

^Standards for Accreditation of Teacher Education. . . The 
National Council for the Accreditation of Teacher Education. 
Standard VI, Washington, D. C., 1960, p. 118. 
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should include a wide array of books commonly used in 
elementary and secondary schools; various types of 
materials used in evaluating learning; and curricular 
patterns, courses of study, and teaching units that are 
available.® 



POLICIES 



In order to achieve the purpose prescribed for the curriculum 
laboratory, it is necessary to have policies which should govern the 
day-to-day operation of the curriculum laboratory. Below is a list 
of recommended policies: 

1. Extend service hours to entire college community, 
state, local schools, teachers and administrators. 

2. Encourage suppliers to deposit and provide materials 
without charge. 

3. Seek advice from staff on their needs before making 
the purchases. 

4. Refer students and teachers to other centers on campus 
for services that the curriculum laboratory does not 
give. 

5. Make loan periods on materials on the basis of need 
and availability of materials. 

6. Prevent unnecessary duplication of materials that are 
in other agencies on the campus. 

7. Arrange hours to give the best services, not less than 
40 hours per week. 

8. Interpret the curriculum laboratory to the college 
community . 



Standards and Evaluation Criteria for the Accreditation of 
Teacher Education, Standard VII, loc. cit. 
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SERVICES OFFERED BY THE CURRICULUM LABORATORY 

The concept of the curriculum laboratory as a "service center," 
is reflected in Anderson's^ statement on the services offered by 
such a facility as being the strength of it. He warns against 
elaborate rules and regulations, and a supermarket impersonal at- 
mosphere. These conditions could cause an irregular situation 
which would hamper services. Taylor® and Anderson® agree that not 
only professional services are offered in the curriculum laboratory 
but many activities that will help in-service and pre-service 
teachers do a better job of teaching. Dreg made a study of curricu- 
lum laboratories in the United States in 1947 in which he listed 
activities initiated by some curriculum libraries. These activities 
were as follows: 

1. Curriculum constructing and revising 

2. Collecting and assembling curriculum materials 

3. Investigating problems of curriculum 

4. Improving of instruction 

5. Advising and directing curriculum work 

6. Researching and experimenting 

7 Vernon 2. Anderson, Principles and Procedures of Curriculum 
Improvement (New York: Ronald Press Company, 1956), p, 343. 

®Kenneth I. Taylor, "Instructional Materials Centers and 
Programs," The North Central Association Quarterly, 40:218, Fall, 

1965. 

Q 

Anderson, loc. cit. 
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7. Producing and/or publishing curriculum materials 

8* Administration 

9. Lending, selling, and otherwise distributing 

10. Curriculum materials 

11. Sponsoring curriculum conferences 

12. Offering courses in curriculum 

13. Serving as a purchasing agency 

14. Editing and Reviewing curriculum materials. 10 

Other necessary services may be rendered through the curricu- 
lum laboratory. Some of these services were pointed out by 
Sister Alma, who felt that it is essential to give student teachers 
and in-service teachers a wide range of experiences in the use of 
all types of instructional materials. It is through these materials 
that teachers are provoked to teach better. The following services 



sre listed by Alma: 

1. Catalog and inventory all typesofteaching and 
learning materials, books, pamphlets, films, 
recordings, models, exhibits, art prints, slides, 
filmstrips, microfilms, and community resources. 

2. Maintain and service all of the teaching tools 
ncori in the school. 



3. 



Inform teachers and students about new develop 
ments in materials, equipment, and teaching 
technology • 



10 Francis L. Dreg, Curriculum Laborat orie s, in the United 
tates: A Research Study . Education Monograph No. 15 , 1947 

FarTn^daffo California: Curriculum Laboratory, Office of the 

uperintendent of Schools, San Diego County, September, 1947), p. 36. 
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4. Produce materials which are unique to a specific 
teaching situation. 

5. Provide assistance to teachers and students in the 
use of teaching equipment and materials. 

6. Provide assistance in locating needed teaching and 
learning materials. 

7. Provide space and facilities for teachers and 
students to preview, audition, review, and try out 
various teaching media. 

8. Serve as a comprehensive learning laboratory in 
which students can learn to use all types of learn- 
ing materials and equipment. 

9. Provide for continuous evaluation of the program and 
services . 

The curriculum laboratory is of inestimable value to teacher 
education programs as they function to select, house, and make avail- 
able newer materials for ready use. These materials reflect develop- 
ments that are seen through curriculum changes in education on all 
levels. This type of facility is growing steadily in city, and 
country school systems , in colleges and universitier , in state and 
federal departments. This is practically due to developments in edu- 
cational research, action research, pilot education programs, work- 
shops and institutes, curriculum committees, and instructional 



11 Sister Mary Alma* "Automated Instructional Materials 
Centers— The Future is Mow," American School Board Journal , 153:21, 
December, 1966. 



